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A POET'S WISDOM 

BT GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 



" 'We are sons of yesterday, not of the morning. The 
past is our mortal mother, no dead thing. And if you have 
not the habit of taking counsel with her you are but an 
instrument in her hands.' " 

" I thought we had given up that way of looking at 
things since the war began," said the other. " I don't know 
what you are quoting, but three years ago when I was in 
college we were taking counsel of the past with all our might. 
And what good came of it? Everything went to smash just 
the same. It seems to me that Wells is right; that we don't 
think of the world as derived from the past any more but 
as ' gathering itself adventurously for the future.' I remem- 
ber the words because they seem to hit the nail on the head." 

" Is there no such thing as progress, then?" 

Arthur Templeton, journalist, historian, and man of 
affairs, unfolded his arms and turned to look down at the 
younger man beside him. They stood amid-ships on an 
ocean steamer looking across a shimmering sea. Gordon 
Flint, the young American who was following this tall, slow- 
spoken Englishman across the ocean to join his hospital 
unit in the mountains of Gorizia, was a youth of quick move- 
ments and energetic mind, full of animal spirits, genuine 
and open as a book. He had used his brains more than most 
boys of his age. 

" I can't see that progress means much," he went on, 
" when the very things we counted on have turned against 
us. Everything we hoped for went down in the smash. 
There is nothing left — nothing! " 

The sea, for five days out from New York, had been 
calm and unruffled. " There wasn't a thing to do," Gordon 
had said, " but think about life and watch for a periscope." 
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The smoothness of the long rollers was wracking the nerves 
of the passengers, who would have welcomed a storm, a fog, 
an iceberg — anything to relieve the slow menace of that 
calm. But these two had forgotten under-sea treacheries 
in their talks together. The limitations of shipboard which 
had made Gordon sigh in mid-ocean for a mountain to climb 
had set his mind unusually free. And for Templeton, who 
understood the boy's mood, the zest of leadership in the game 
of mental give and take was tempered by the knowledge 
that since middle-age was pitted against youth their posi- 
tions might at any moment be reversed. 

When Gordon had demolished the order of the universe, 
Templeton replied: "My dear Gordon, I think you are 
mistaken. An amazing number of people are making the 
same mistake today, and I believe it is a dangerous mistake. 
One hears on all sides that the hopes of our generation must 
go — have gone, in fact. Then one of two things follows: 
either we break altogether with the past and rush blindly 
— adventurously, if you will — toward the future, or we re- 
turn to the ideas our generation had rejected. We give 
up our patient search, with our plans for improving life by 
slow degrees. We curse the world in true mediaeval fashion 
and look for happiness in heaven. We think of the war as 
a wild leap backward and so we fancy we must take another 
leap — not forward, for the word has no meaning in such 
a view of things." 

" It seems to me we have been hurled over a precipice 
and that we can't think about what to do next till we see 
where we land." 

" But none of us in England want to go back to the time 
before the war" 

" I guess you don't! " exclaimed Gordon. " There was 
too much of the Victorian era left in England. I suppose 
the war has cleared that away. Did you read this bully 
thing? " Gordon pulled a New Republic out of his pocket 
and the two men walked over to their steamer chairs. " Hear 
what this man calls the Victorians: ' Galahads with mufflers 
and cough-drops,' ' figures in the fog with an umbrella.' 
And he says about us : ' No longer pensioners of Provi- 
dence, made to be coddled, petted and amused, but charged 
with the same creative energy that set the planets whirling, 
the young men of 1917 are condemned to earn their peace 
of mind by unceasing struggle.' " 
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" ' Charged with the same creative energy that set the 
planets whirling.' " Templeton repeated the words and 
added: 

The fire is in them whereof we are born, 
The music of their motion may be ours. 

" That's great! " Gordon folded up his paper. " Who 
said it? " 

" The poet who called us the sons of the past." Tem- 
pleton in his turn went into his pocket and pulled out a 
red leather book. " A poet who lived through the Victorian 
era and believed in progress ; yet I think that more than any 
other English poet he is the one for us today. He speaks 
to the present hour. And God knows we need to listen to 
our poets ! And by the way, Gordon — waiving our opinions 
about the Victorians — do you think we were really taking 
counsel of the past with all our might, as you say, before 
the war? Do you fancy that the English Government or 
the people behind them were taking counsel of the past? 
Do you know how often this poet warned them that what 
had happened of old would happen again, that strength 
would conquer weakness, that the ' vulture wings of Ger- 
many ' would swoop down on her at the slightest excuse 
and that if England were not ready — if we were impious to 
the Lord of Hosts, we should be compelled to fling our sons 
like dice? It sounds like a prophecy of the Dardanelles. 
He told us over and over again that we were sunk in ' ventral 
dreams of peace ', and trusting overmuch to our God Nep- 
tune, our sea power of which another poet sang us more 
flattering songs." 

A smile flitted over Gordon's face. " Where did I 
hear," he pondered, " that self-effacement was England's 
chief fault, and that for the last thirty years Kipling was 
the only man of prominence who had stood up for her 
greatness?" 

"Self-effacement!" Templeton smiled sadly. "Kip- 
ling's poetry is the typical expression of our fatal over- 
confidence. He became the popular idol while the poet 
who gave warning was never heeded, although he was the 
acknowledged leader of English letters and the ' oracle of 
Box Hill.' He had followers, like John Morley." 

" I can see that England ought to have listened to his 
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warnings. But why should we now, in the war, listen to 
any poet? They always preach peace, don't they? " 

" This poet " — Templeton held the book unopened in his 
hand — " believes in peace as firmly as any Quaker, like my- 
self, — in one kind of peace, that is; not selfish, stagnant 
peace, but peace that means liberty. He said that the one 
hope of his age was that people refused a happiness that 
could not be made a common music for the multitude. That 
is not mid- Victorian peace, you see, but the kind you and 
I believe in. He stood for peace but he stood also for the 
warrior heart. A world in arms seemed better to him than 
an idle, self-indulgent world. He saw that there must 
always be contention to ' drive deep furrows for good seed,' 
but he looked forward to the day when contention should 
be transferred to spiritual ground. Before that day, he con- 
ceived, men would be dragged backward, shamed by their 
failures, thrown again into brutishness many times ; and yet, 
foreseeing that, foreseeing even this very war, though not 
in half its horror, he kept his faith in progress ; his ' rapture 
of the forward view.'" 

" Meredith ! " Gordon exclaimed, reaching out his hand 
for the book. " Father was saying the other day that people 
talk less about his novels than they used to and more about 
his poems. Do you think so? We read some of the poems 
in English 7 and I have glanced through them. But, Mr. 
Templeton, you don't really think we ought to read all that 
queer stuff, do you? Not for pleasure, surely? " 

Templeton laughed. " I know jolly well that his poems 
won't bear glancing through. I've worked on them and I 
know. They hardly bear talking about, either, because one 
can't generalize about them. They have all the qualities, 
good and bad; and of course any poet with fire in him is 
bound to leave some ashes behind*" 

" Eccentric sparks, too, I suppose," quickly added Gor- 
don. " I remember that our professor called Meredith the 
greatest nature poet in English literature but I didn't believe 
him. Besides, what is poetry of nature good for now? Who 
cares anything for ' enchanted woods ' at such a time as 
this? " 

Templeton opened the book and read: 

I say but that this love of Earth reveals 
A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift 
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Turning the pages, he opened to the lines on Shakespere: 

The greatest knew thee, Mother Earth, unsoured 
He knew thy sons. He probed from hell to hell 
Of human passions, but of love deflowered 
His wisdom was not, for he knew thee well. 

Gordon listened, shaking his head thoughtfully. Tem- 
pleton read again: 

And have we wept, 

And have we quailed with fears, 

Or shrunk with horrors — sure reward 

We have whom knowledge crowns; 

Who see in mould the rose unfold, 

The soul through blood and tears. 

" Those are fine words," Gordon admitted. " But hon- 
estly they seem to me to belong to a past age. They are 
just words now. Greater words than those have lost their 
meaning to me. Last Sunday in church Mother looked at 
me when they read: ' He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.' I think Mother was trying to take comfort in 
that when she looked at me. No, there's nothing to cling 
to. It's just grit your teeth and fight on and don't hope 
for anything in this messy world. My ! but I wish I could 
fight in the ranks. There's plenty of chance that I'll be 
killed where I'm going, anyway. Do you really think a 
poet can help ? And wouldn't it be Isaiah ? Or the Greeks ? " 

" By all means," responded Templeton. " I was think- 
ing of a more immediate, not a greater need, — of something 
to clear the mind in this blinding storm. That is a service 
which no poet of other times than our own can perform, 
nor one who speaks out 6f the present turmoil. It must be 
one who belongs to that recent past of which you are so 
skeptical, one who re-interprets life according to modern 
thought. He must be the product and the prophet of our 
times. He must not say, ' Your knowledge is vain, your 
science foolishness; come with me and I will show you a 
better way.' He must accept in all humility the partial 
truths we have discovered while he looks through and beyond 
them with his deeper vision. Now the central fact of our 
lives, it's quite clear to all of us, is that Germany has been 
building on a false idea and that the only hope of the world 
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is to build on right ideas. Both foundations, however, the 
true and the false, existed before the war. There has been 
no cataclysm of ideas." Gordon looked incredulous but 
Templeton went on: "Now this is the important point. Out 
of the same ideas which Treitschke and his kind contorted 
into the philosophy of the Arch Fiend, making the Will to 
Power a law of selfish brutality, the poet Meredith created a 
doctrine of sacrifice, a faith in the power of the spirit, a 
religion of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

" His words meet the crisis. That is why I say he speaks 
to the present hour. To listen to him is to hold by the 
knowledge we have won, to accept what science has proved 
knowing it to be little, to believe in human nature with a 
new intensity. It is to strip our souls naked and test them 
by something the very opposite of material efficiency, for 
the right of the fittest to survive, he says, is 'solved in spirit.' 

" Our intellects are awake today. Almost everywhere 
it is so. You were telling me how freely your friends discuss 
things they never mentioned before. And we need poetry 
that does something more than repeat the roles of music and 
painting. Meredith's poetry has the rare power of trans- 
mitting a mood. It creates the courage while it supplies the 
hope we need." 

"More than Browning's?" asked Gordon. "And 
doesn't Swinburne believe just as much in liberty?" 

" Browning's individualism will not satisfy us just now. 
And Swinburne's idea of liberty is quite different from 
Meredith's and ours. It is nearer to Wordsworth's. Swin- 
burne demands this and that for the fullness of life, while 
Meredith lays the stress on growth, the growth of reason 
and love, by suffering and.sacrifice and struggle. He glori- 
fies the giving of oneself. Could Swinburne have said that 
mankind needs a scourge and hence acclaims the crucifix of 
Nazareth?" 

" Well, Meredith's poetry doesn't go in much for beauty. 
That's in its favor," commented Gordon. " Beautiful things 
seem out of place in 1917. Heavens! I wish a gale would 
strike that sea." 

" I know of no such rich cadences and strange, haunting 
melodies anywhere!" Templeton declared. "I agree with 
you that we care for the sterner aspects now, but certainly 
we shall not accept any poetry unless its power of beauty 
sustains its import. Let us see." As he read from PJusbus 
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with Admetus and The Day of the Daughter of Hades and 
the Hymn to Colour, Gordon watched his face, and it seemed 
to him that the smile lighting his strong features was like 
the flowers that grow on the edge of a mountain glacier. 

" They tell us," he talked on musingly — Gordon liked 
him best when he was speaking to his own thoughts — " of 
how men creep out of the trenches at dawn and cross the 
fields under shell fire to hear the birds sing in the woods. 
I have seen things of the sort myself. And that little girl 
I read about in the paper the other day, a mere baby 
she was! The house was blown to pieces and nobody else 
escaped, and as she ran away from the heap of ruins crying 
for her mother she stopped to pick all the flowers in the 
garden. She filled her little arms with tulips and hyacinths 
and ran down the village street clutching them tight." 

" Poor little object! " muttered Gordon. 

" She did exactly what we all do. There at the front, 
where ' there is no God,' many a soldier has found Him in 
the benediction of nature — like the young painter in Cham- 
pagne who ' plucked flowers in the mud.' One of the boys 
in the American ambulance writes that, when everything else 
has failed, ' beautiful Nature ' consoles and satisfies him. 
. . . No, the horrors of war cannot kill our love of beauty. 
As it has been since the world began^ suffering will bridge 
the gulf between truth and beauty. For at the end of the 
rough trail they are surely one." 

Looking off into space, he went on thinking aloud. 
" Yes, the things we counted on have turned against us. 
The powers of Light have been put in the service of the 
powers of Darkness. We have to fight an unimagined 
monster. But we shall chain him by our strength and the 
mind of man will learn to tame him in good time. 

More gardens will they win than any lost 

The vile plucked out of them, the unlovely slain. 

Not forfeiting the beast with which they are crossed 

To stature of the gods will they attain. 

They shall uplift their Earth to meet her Lord, 

Themselves the attuning chord. 



a 



I suppose that means that we must make a heaven of 
this earth," interrupted Gordon. " But how? It doesn't 
look much like it just now, does it? " 

" By being gladly either ' sword or block,' the poet says, 

to serve mankind. Has anyone ever shown a better way? " 

" Nobody has ever shown a way that works. That old 
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slow way doesn't work, surely — everybody thinking bis own 
scheme right, everybody crossing everybody else. It won't 
do. I suppose the Leninites think they are saving the world. 
How can we know what will make the world better and 
what will only make it worse? " 

"Ah! Gordon, there you hit the weak spot in every 
humanitarian philosophy. But Meredith went beyond that. 
He went beyond his own earlier conception. If he hadn't, 
if the philosophy of Earth and Man, for instance, were 
all, I should not be offering you his wisdom. By his own 
experience, in his darkest hour, he learned something about 
spiritual values which he may have dimly divined but never 
realized before. He touched the larger truth which I believe 
the nations of the world will learn by the suffering of this 
war — if not, then on again to the day when they shall learn 
it in some other war! — the truth that the life of the spirit 
is eternal, that nothing is lost, that the soul is born of blood 
and tears when the demon Self is overthrown. 

Our lives are but a little holding lent 
To do a mighty labour. We are one 
With heaven and the stars if it is spent 
To do God's aim, else die we with the sun. 

" Does he throw any light on the real difficulty? " ques- 
tioned Gordon, " on what God's aim is? " 

" I think he does, both for individuals and nations. See 
what you think. Templeton read in his deep voice The Test 
of Manhood and the Ode to France, 1870, after which they 
fell to discussing the poet's ideas of internationalism, the 
application of his theories to national life, and his insight 
into the character of France. Gordon wondered why every- 
one was not reading the gre^,t Ode. " Why, it's the last 
word ! " he exclaimed. " Everybody must read it." 

To make clear what he had said of Meredith, Templeton 
read A Faith on Trial with frequent comments. As the 
afternoon wore away they read on and on, entering more 
and more into the poet's enthusiasm for the spirit of life 
and falling under his " mastery of hearts." " Will you go 
back," asked Gordon in a pause, " to that definition of the 
human spirit? " 

" ' Tis reason herself," quoted Templeton. 

' Tis reason herself, tip-toe 

At the ultimate bound of her wit, 

On the verges of night and day. 
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" When our men go into battle, then," mused Gordon, 
" they go beyond the bound of reason perhaps, and if they 
have no high motive it is madness, and if they go for the 
sake of others, for liberty and "justice, then it is divine. You 
have given me a new vision, Mr. Templeton. You know, 
ever so many of the fellows say they can't see any principle 
at stake in this war. They are just going because some- 
body has to go and they don't want to be slackers. And 
I have felt all along that when I saw the wounded men 
come into our hospital I should think they had wasted them- 
selves. I thought the dead and maimed were wasted because 
the German war-lord was a criminal; and the innocence of 
the German war-lord wouldn't fit into my scheme. Woe 
unto him by whom the offence cometh. But the victims — 
1 shall think of them now as on the verges of night and day." 

" Then you see," said Templeton, " that this war may 
mean progress and that it depends upon us whether we are 
dashed over a precipice, or hold tight, and press forward? " 

" Yes, I do," Gordon answered warmly. " And I see 
what you mean by taking counsel of the past. The Ger- 
mans built wrong and we were building wrong in a less 
degree. And the future depends upon what we do with 
this war. We haven't grot to lie awake nights wishing it had 
never happened. While the soldier gives his life we have 
all got to think hard about what to make out of the sacrifice. 
It's a big responsibility." 

The sun dropped below the sky-line as Gordon added: 
" I'll confess to you that I've worried a good deal about 
immortality. One of my friends said he couldn't enlist unless 
he believed in immortality. But I can see that it would be 
a finer thing, if we could bring ourselves to it, not to perplex 
ourselves over our chance of individual permanence, as Mere- 
dith says, but just to know that the spirit is eternal and that 
all of me that is worth while, and all of the other fellow, 
too. is a part of that spirit. It does straighten you up, 
doesn't it?" 

" And if a submarine hits us," said Templeton, "morn- 
ing will come just the same. Morning will come." 

Geetbude Slaughter. 



